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EXPLORATION OF THE YUKON RIVER IN 1883. 

BY 

LIEUTENANT FREDERICK SCHWATKA, U. S. ARMY. 

This expedition, officially known as the Alaska Military 
Reconnoissance of 1883, was composed of the following 
members : Lieut. Schwatka, IT. S. A., commanding ; Dr. 
George F. Wilson, U. S. A., surgeon ; Topographical Assist- 
ant Corporal Charles A. Homan, U. S. Engineers, topogra- 
pher and photographer ; Sergeant Charles Gloster, U. S. A., 
artist ; Corporal Shircliff, V. S. A., in charge of stoi'es ; 
Private Roth, assistant, and Citizen J. B. Mcintosh, a 
miner, who had been in Alaska and knew much as to the 
manner of travelling through it. Indians were added in 
varying numbers from time to time. 

We left Portland, Oregon, May 22, 1883, and arrived at 
Chilkat, Alaska, June 2, 1883, by way of the Straits of 
Juan de Fuca and the inland passage to Alaska. Here the 
party was disembarked among the Chilkat Indians, on 
whose assistance we depended in having our effects packed 
across the Alaskan coast range of mountains to reach the 
head-waters of the Yukon river, the exploration of which 
was the object of the expedition, and especially the head- 
waters of the river, of which comparatively little or nothing 
was known. Some sixty or seventy Chilkat Indians were 
employed as packers across this coast range of mountains,* 
which they call Kotusk moimtains, until the first lake 
fonning the head-waters of the Yukon was reached. Here 



* Named by me Perrier Pass after Col. J. Perrier of the Paris Geograishical 
Society. 
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the packers were discharged as such, only a half dozen 
being retained as interpreters, laborers, etc. 

The explorations of the Krause brothers, sent out by the 
Bremen Geographical Society, up to this point have been 
quite exhaustive, and full descriptions given by them. The 
w^ork of exploration by my party began at the first lake 
forming the head-waters of this river. A few canoes of a 
most dilapidated character were found on this lake, and 
having contracted for their use, a contract which a steady 
gale from the south annulled, we commenced building a 
raft on the 13th of June. The raft was made 15 by 30 feet, 
and although built of the largest pine and spruce logs to be 
found in the vicinity, it was not large enough to float all 
the effects of the party. Only part of the effects were 
placed on the raft, and placed in charge of three men 
picked with reference to their weight. The raft was 
swung into the current of a swift stream emptying in near 
this point, and commenced a journey of over 1,300 miles. 
A heavy gale sprung up, and the raft was with great diffi- 
culty kept off the rocky shore. The rest of the party, 
white and native, packed the remainder of the effects on 
their backs, over the mountain spurs, wading through bog 
and tangled underbrush, to the other end of the lake, the 
one common suffering being from mosquitoes. This lake, 
at the head of the Yukon, was named for Dr. Lindeman, 
Vice-President of the Bremen Geogi-aphical Society, and is 
a beautiful sheet of water, ten or eleven miles in length. 
At its northern end it is drained by a small river* fifty or 
sixty feet in width, and about a mile in length, full of 
rapids and cascades. Through this narrow chute the raft 

*The portage around this river was named Payer Portage in honor of Lieut. 
Payer, of the Austro- Hungarian Arctic expedition. 
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was shot June 16th, and although it stuck a few minutes, 
energetic work pried it off with the loss of a side log or two, 
and its dimensions were enlarged on a scale sufficient for 
the entire load and party. The new dimensions were 16 by 
42 feet, with two decks separated by a central space, 
where two heavy oars were rigged, and it was possible to 
row the cumbersome craft at the rate of a mile an hour. 
There was only one fault with the construction, and that 
was, no logs could yet be obtained long enough to extend 
the whole length of the raft, and it seemed more like two 
slightly joined than one of solid build. 

The new lake on which this raft was enlarged was about 
30 miles in length, and named Lake Bennett,* after a well- 
known friend of geographical research. To the right on 
the lake were glaciers, forming an almost unbroken chain 
since starting on the Yiikon, with occasional red rocks 
sticking through, similar rocks on the beach showing iron 
as their coloring matter. On the 19th of June, with a good 
breeze, the party started and made about a mile and a half 
an hour; until in the afternoon, the wind increasing to a 
gale, and a few of the pins giving way, the raft was beached, 
and the next day spent in putting in long logs, extending 
the whole length, to stiffen the raft, for here the timber 
was of good size. On the 21st we started mth a good 
breeze that tested the raft thoroughly and to our satisfac- 
tion. The country was becoming more open near the 
northern end of the lake, less mountainous and rugged in 
character, but densely covered with timber. In the even- 
ing the outlet of the lake was reached and a stretch of river 
entered, about 200 yards wide, called Caribou Crossing. 

* After James Gordon Bennett. 
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The few Indians living in this part of the country — the 
Tahk-heesh — subsist mostly on caribou, mountain goats, 
moose and black bears. It would be expected that such 
followers of the chase would be the hardiest of all Indians, 
conformable to the same rule in other countries that places 
the hvinter above the fisher, but this is not so along this 
great river, where it appears that the further down the 
stream the Indian resides, and the more he subsists entirely 
on fish, the hardier, the more robust, the more demand- 
ing and impudent he becomes. 

The new lake now entered, about ten or fifteen miles in 
length, turned abruptly to the east, and the south wind, 
which blows almost constantly in summer, was of but little 
use. In fact, we were four or five days getting off this 
small stretch of water. This lake was called Bove,* and 
while encamped on its banks, the Chilkat Indians having 
accidentally set fire to some dried dead spruce trees, they 
sent up dense clouds of smoke. After leaving and just be- 
fore going into camp that evening, a distant smoke, some 
ten or fifteen miles ahead, could be seen, which the Indians 
said was in answer to the one made by them in the fore- 
noon, the Tahk-heesh, who made the second, thinking 
that there were Chilkat traders in their country, that being 
the usual signal among them. The fifth lake was called by 
the Indians Tahk-o, and the name retained, being pro- 
nouncable. It was 18 miles long, and the banks of the 
same general character as the others. On the 26th of Jime 
the first considerable length of river was entered, about 9 
miles in length. On the right-hand bank, about 4 miles 
from the entrance, was a tolerably well built Tahk-heesh or 

* After Lieut. Bove, of the Royal Italian Navy. 
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Stick Indian house, and although no one was in when we 
passed, the material of the chase and iishing was seen 
hanging from the rafters. There were great numbers of 
dried salmon in the house, one of the staples that now 
commence appearing on this river, nearly 200 miles from 
its mouth. 

Floating down the river and getting near any of the low 
marshy points, dense swarms of small black gnats formed 
irritable additions to the mosquitoes, that did not diminish 
on the river. The next and sixth lake, twenty -nine miles 
long, was called Lake Marsh, after the well-known scien- 
tist of our country. The shores were composed of clay 
stones, jumbled together in rocky confusion, and where the 
water reached them and beat upon them it had reduced 
them to a sticky clay, not at all easy to walk through. 
This, accompanied with the vast amount of mud that the 
glacier streams brought down, nearly filled the lake for a 
wide strip along the shore, where it had been beaten up by 
the storms. The raft stuck several times, although drawing 
little less than two feet of water, at distances from the 
shore of from fifty to one hundred and fifty yards, and the 
only alternative was to wade ashore through the soft, clayey 
mud, deeper than the water itself, and tie the raft by a long 
line, whenever we went into camp on its shores. On the 
28th of June, a fine breeze on Lake Marsh continuing past 
midnight — which was seldom the case- the journey was 
continued. 

One extreme annoyance that now put in an appearance 
was a huge fly, resembling the common "horse fly," but 
very much larger, and even proportionally much severer in 
its bite ; one person' s hand bitten by one of them was com- 
pletely disabled for a week. 
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The almost constant southern wind which had been blow- 
ing since leaving Lake Lindeman, was found to be the con- 
stant companion of this country, by the way the spruce 
and pine trees invariably leaned to the north, especially 
where their isolated condition and exposure on flat, level 
tracts gave the wind full advantage to influence their 
upright positions. Near Lake Lindeman was a dwarfed 
contorted pine, that was not only twisted around its axis 
two or three times in its ascent of fifteen to twenty feet, 
but also its axis was twisted in a spiral, like a corkscrew, 
that made three or four turns in its height, and then, as if 
to add confusion to disorder, it was bent in a graceful sweep 
to the north, to conform to the general leaning of all trees 
similarly exposed. 

Lake Marsh had a few terraces showing along the high 
hillsides, and on these were pretty open prairies, covered 
with the dried yellow grass from last year, this summer's 
grovrth having not yet forced its way through the dense 
mass. Doubtless they fiirnished good grazing to caribou 
and mountain goats, but it was of the same general char- 
acter as the rest of the land in this country, being marshy, 
or rather tundra-land — even extending far up the moiin- 
tain sides. On the banks of this lake were a few miserable 
Tahk-heesh Indians. After four days on the waters of this 
lake it was left behind, and the swift river once more 
entered. It was now from five to six hundred yards wide, 
and growing much more picturesque. 

On the lakes one man at the stern oar of the raft was 
sufficient, but on the river an additional oarsmen at the 
bow was needed, for at short turns and nearing sunken 
boulders, or sand and gravel bars, or steering clear of 
eddies it was often necessary to do some very lively work 
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with two or three men at each oar, in swinging the ponder- 
ous craft around to avoid such obstacles. Managing a raft 
on a lake, especially with a favorable wind (and you cannot 
manage it at all unless you have a favorable one), was a 
tolerably simple affair. It was certainly simplicity empha- 
sized, compared with managing it on a river, although at 
first thought one would probably think the reverse. Espe-. 
cially was this so on a rapid river like the Yukon, whose 
average current above the lowest lake was about five miles 
an hour. If the banks are wooded — and no river can show 
denser growth on its banks — the trees that are constantly 
tumbling in off the places that are being cut out by the 
swift water, and yet hanging on the shore by their roots, 
form a sort of cTievaux de /rise that have received the back- 
woods cognomen of "sweepers," and the banks are liter 
ally bristling with them. 

AVhen an island is made out ahead the variety of guesses 
as to which side the raft will pass shows how hard it is to 
tell. It takes a peculiarly practiced eye to follow the line 
of the current of the stream from the raft's position beyond 
any obstruction, in sight a good distance ahead, and 
more times than once our hardest work was rewarded by 
stranding on the very bar or flat we were so eagerly striv- 
ing to avoid. 

Everything went well, with no eddies nor slack cur- 
rents, until along towards evening, when about going into 
camp, and the current running at four or five miles an 
hour. It is almost impossible to conceive how a ponderous 
vessel like a heavily-loaded raft will bring up on an 
obstacle going at such a swift gait. Under these circiim- 
stances the raft was brought close into shore, and with the 
bow oar the head held oiit, while with the steering oar the 
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stern end was thrown against the bank, and this frictional 
brake kept np until it slowed down a little, when one or 
two persons would jump ashore at a favorable spot, and 
with a rope complete the slackening until it was agreed 
that it would warrant twisting the rope around a tree on 
the bank and a cross-log on the raft, when from both 
places the rope would be slowly allowed to play out under 
strong and increasing friction or "snubbing" as log-men 
call it, and this would bring the craft finally to a stand, 
even in water so swift that it would boil up over the 
decks. 

The effects of the party piled up quite high on the two 
decks, with a strong wind blowing — and Alaska in the 
summer is the land of wind — made a sailing power that 
could not be lessened, which sent us under sweepers or 
dragged us over bars, or sent the raft down unwelcome 
channels of slack water, and in violent gales held us 
against the bank and stopped all possible movement for- 
ward. 

During hot days the sun came down with a blistering 
effect that made one feel as though they were floating on 
the Mle or Niger — anywhere, except under the shadow of 
the Arctic circle. Roughly improvised tent flies helped to 
screen us to a limited extent from this equatorial torment ; 
but if they were built too high the stern oarsman, who had 
charge of the raft, could see nothing, and they would have 
to be pulled down. If submerged obstructions, snags, 
though plentiful, were of but little account, for the great 
craft would go ploughing right through them. Sand, mud 
and gravel bars were by far the worst that we had to con- 
tend with. Sand was particularly bad, and when the raft 
i"an upon a sand-bar in a swift current, severe labor was 
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always anticipated. Sometimes the mere jumping over- 
board of all the crew would send the craft ahead for a few 
yards, and in lucky instances clear the obstruction ; but 
this was seldom the case, and those who made preparations 
for hard work were seldom disappointed. 

The simplest way to get off a sand-bar was to find the 
nearest point to a deep channel, and swing the raft end for 
end up-stream, even against the most rapid currrent, until 
that channel was reached. Mud bars were not so bad. 

The best of all were the gravel bars, and the larger and 
coarser the gravel, the better; when they were cemented 
into a firm bed by a binding of clay and as little yielding 
as solid rock, nothing could be better. By simply lifting 
the raft the swift current threw it forward, and by turning 
it broadside and prying alternately at each end, gravel bars 
were passed up on which the water was not over eleven 
or twelve inches deep, although the raft drew double that 
amount. 

In the most aggravated cases, of whatever nature, the 
load would have to be taken off and placed on shore, and 
when the raft was free it was stopped at the first favorable 
spot along the bank to reload, and this was done a score of 
times. 

Looking back it seems wonderful that a raft could make 
a voyage of over 1,300 miles along a river, starting from the 
very head, where it was really narrow enough to stop it had 
it swung out of the channel, and then after nearly two 
months of daily encounters with snags, boulders, sticking 
on bars, and shooting through perilous rapids, get through 
almost unscathed. 

After leaving Lake Marsh it was known that somewhere 
ahead would be found the largest rapids on the river, and 
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by some form of improper interpretation from the Indians, 
or in some way, the idea had been gained that they would 
occur very soon — within three or four miles at least — and 
one of the party undertook the task of walking ahead on 
the beach so as to signal the raft that it might have ample 
time to reach the bank in safety, for the river here was from 
500 to 600 yards wide. It turned out that the great rapids 
were more than fifty miles further on. 

The next day, the 30th of June, a Tahk-heesh Indian 
preceded us in his canoe for the purpose of telling us in time 
of the rapids, and kept disappearing ahead in the most 
aggravating manner, and at one time, hearing roaring 
water, the raft was hastily gotten ashore and ran on a point 
of rocks, much to the disgust of all, for the obstruction 
amounted to nothing, except stranding the raft. • In the 
excitement a goodly-sized grayling had hooked himself into 
a line that some one had allowed to trail over the logs in 
their hurry of attending to more important duties connected 
with the supposed rapids. He was taken from the hook, 
and when thrown over, another immediately repeated the 
operation, and it soon became evident that this was the very 
best of lishing ground, and the first of that nature that had 
been encountered. 

After the raft had been swung clear of the reef several 
lines and flies were gotten out, and it was Ijuite amusing to 
see the long casts, or rather attempts at them, as .we rushed 
by distant ripples near the bends of the banks, more than 
one of which was successful in landing a tine grayling. 

That evening the camp was pitched near where a couple 
of ripples were formed by gravel bars running out into the 
stream, and some fifty or sixty graylings rewarded the 
three lines that were kept busy until eleven o'clock. In the 
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morning of the 1st of July we approached the great rapids, 
of which we had heard so much, forming the Grand Canon 
of the Yukon. The Indians, who had been very solicitous 
against the shooting of previous rapids, were very much 
alarmed, and begged that the attempt should not be made 
with these. An inspection of them revealed them to be 
about five miles long, and quite formidable enough in 
appearance to frighten any one in a good boat, let alone a 
cumbersome raft. 

The river, which had been about three hundred to four 
hundred yards in width, slowly converges as it nears the 
canon, and where it enters it in a high-crested wave it is not 
over one-tenth that width. The walls of the canon are per- 
pendicular columns of basalt, not unlike Fingal' s cave in 
appearance, and nearly a mile in length, being broken in the 
middle of the canon by a basin about double the width 
of the stream and which formed a seething whirlj)ool. 
Through this narrow chute rushes the water of the great 
river, a perfect mass of milk-like foam, that can be heard 
reverberating for a long distance. Huge spruce and pine 
trees overshadow the dark canon, and it looks like a black 
thoroughfare paved with marble. At the outlet of the 
canon the river spreads rapidly into its former width, 
but does not abate its swiftness, and, in a shallow sheet of 
white, flows over boulders and bars, thickly studded with 
intertwining drifts of huge timber, ten times more danger- 
ous for a boat or raft than the canon itself. These continue 
for about four miles, when the river again contracts, 
hemmed in by low basaltic banks, and even narrower than 
before. The river is here so swift, the volume of water so 
great, and the walls so contracted, that half the water 
ascends the low banks, runs over them for a score of yards. 
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and then falls into the narrow chute below, making a per- 
fect funnel of boiiing cascades, not miich wider than the 
raft and higher than the mast at its outlet. 

After an inspection had been made, and all in readiness, 
on the morning of the 2d of J uly, the raft was shot through 
this canon, rapids and cascade, losing two or thres of the 
side logs in a collision in the canon with its basaltic col- 
umns, and thi'ough the shallow rapids, where we had been 
more fearful of danger, a score or so of severe bumps were 
all that the raft received. The cascades were shot in almost 
an instant, the I'aft being buried from sight in the foam at 
one time. Just below the cascade a line was gotten ashore, 
and after breaking it two or three times the raft was hauled 
in for repairs, for here could be obtained fine straight 
spruce and pine poles, in large quantities and thoroughly 
seasoned by some fire that had Swept through them two or 
three years before. Like all the coniferae growing in dense 
masses, these timber districts have their periodical devas- 
tations of fire, and, years after, the fallen timber, coupled 
with the new growth, makes pedestrianism border on the 
impossible. 

The few Tahk-heesh Indians that were found around the 
Grand Canon were employed in various ways, and their 
great kindness and consideration for each other was in 
marked contrast to the conduct of the Chilkats. These 
Chilkats, in taking their canoes up the Dayay, would 
refuse to carry the loads of their fellows not provided with 
these craft, although to have done so would have necessi- 
tated no extra labor. Nor would they ferry them over the 
swift Dayay, forcing them into long detours or perilous 
crossings up to their middle in the rapids. Even in cases 
of sickness they would do nothing for their comrades 
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unless compensated by a part payment. Grayling were 
caught in large numbers around the Grand Ganon, some 
t'oiir to five hundred being secured by us. Moose and cari- 
bou (woodland reindeer) trails were abundant, but no ani- 
mals were seen. The dense swarms of mosquitoes did not 
diminish. These pests, coupled with the gnats, were the 
greatest discomfort the party was called on to bear; and there 
was no cessation from them the whole length of the river, 
although the upper part was much the worst. The dense 
smoke of the camp-fire was always crowded with the party 
whenever the wind was not blowing, and meals were eaten 
under mosquito-bars for protection. 

A fair wind made me think it possible to take a hunt 
inland, but it died down after getting two or three miles 
away, and my light back to camp with the mosquitoes I 
will always remember as one of the salient points of my 
life. It seemed as if there was an upward rain of insects 
from the grass, that became a deluge over the marshy 
tracts, and the greater part of the land was marshy. Of 
course, not a sign of any game was seen, except a few old 
tracks, and the track of an animal was about the only part 
of it that could exist in this country during the mosquito 
season ; which lasts from the time the snow is about half 
off the ground until the first severe frost — some three or 
four months. 

During that time all the living creatures that can leave 
ascend the mountains, closely following the snow line, and 
even here do not get complete quiet, the exposure to the 
winds being of far more benefit than the coolness due to 
the altitiide. 

Had there been any game, and had I got a fair shot, I 
honestly doubt if I could have secured it for these pests. 
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Not altogether on account of their venomous attacks on my 
face, and especially the eyes, but for the reason that they 
were absolutely so thick and dense that no one could have 
seen clearly through the mass ip taking aim. One person 
who had spent a summer exploring on the lower Yukon, 
where the pests are not so bad, says that he believed a ner- 
vous person, without a mask, or taking refuge on the 
broad river, would soon be killed by nervous prostration. I 
know that the native dogs are killed by them under cer- 
tain circumstances, and I heard reports from persons so 
reliable that, coupled with my experience, I have never for an 
instant doubted them, that the great grizzly bear of these 
regions is at times compelled to succumb. The statement 
seems preposterous, but explanation is simple : the bear, in 
trespassing on a swampy habitation of mosquitoes, instead 
of seeking safety in flight, rears upon his hindquarters and 
fights them bear fashion, until his eyes are closed by their 
repeated attacks on them, when starvation is the real cause 
of death. 

About noon on the 5th of July, we passed the Tahk 
river (Tahk-heen-a of the Indians), coming in from the 
west, and which is probably two-thirds the size of the 
Ta7ik-7iees7i, as the Indians call the Yukon proper. While 
the former river is the smaller, its bed and valley apparently 
determine the general characteristics of the stream further 
on, the Yukon here changing from high, bold blufl's of clay, 
to lower shores wooded to the waters edge. The last of the 
chain of lakes was reached the same day, and we were pre- 
vented from taking advantage of a good wind by sticking 
three hours on a sand bar that was made almost across the 
river's mouth. This lake was called by the Indians Kluk- 
tas-si, and as it was one of the few pronounceable Indian 
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names of this section of the country, I retained it, although 
it is possible that this may be the Lake Labarge of some 
books, the fact that it is above old Selkirk being the only 
data in its favor, while its relation to other important 
points are eqxially against it. Like Lake Marsh, it is full 
of mud banks, its emerging waters being clear, tlie incom- 
ing supplies being loaded with deposit. So full of these 
banks of deposit is Kluk-tas-si, and so much more con- 
tracted is the water-way, that I think we were able to 
detect a slight current in making our way through. However, 
Kluk tas-si was better for making landings on its shores 
than Marsh. It seems a mere matter of short geological 
time when these lakes will be filled by deposits, and 
converted into ports of the river. Such ancient lakes are 
noticeable in the course of the great stream farther on. The 
west bank of the last lake is very picturesque about four- 
teen miles from its entrance, where large towers of red 
I'ocks* throw xip their conspicuous flanks on what seems to 
be a well-marked island, but is really a part of the main- 
land, the Indians assured us. Here also comes in a river 
abounding in banks of the same material and called by the 
Indians the Ked river. A number of salmon trout were 
caught in this lake, the largest of which weighed over eight 
pounds, the limit of our pocket scales. 

On the 9th, in the morning, we bade adieu to lake navi- 
gation, our hearts much lighter. On the same day we 
passed the mouth of the Newberry river (named for Pro- 
fessor John S. Newberry, of New York), coming in from 
the east, about one hxmdred and twenty -five yards wide at 
its mouth. J'orty miles further on comes in the D'Abba- 

* Named Richthofen Rocks after Frieherr von Richthofen, of Leipsic. 
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die, * about one hundred and fifty yards wide at its mouth. 
Another forty miles and the Daly river comes in, named 
in honor of Chief Justice Daly, President of the American 
Geographical Society, about one hundred and fifty yards at 
its mouth. The Newberry, D'Abbadie and Daly, forming a 
singular triplet of almost similar-sized rivers. About here 
the Yukon becomes much wider and swifter, and the water 
of a very dark hue, showing that the rivers coming in 
drained a considerable amount of " tundra" land, or land 
where the water, saturated with the dead leaves and mosses, 
is prevented from percolating through the soil by an impervi- 
ous substructure of ice, and is carried off into the river bed. 
From here, about the mouth of the Daly river, an important 
point is marked, for until the mouth of the great Yukon is 
reached, a panful of dirt taken from any bar or bank, with 
any discretion, will, when washed, give several "colors" to 
use a miner' s phrase. 

The prevalence of the larger rivers to the east, showed 
this to be the principal drainage area of the upper Yukon, 
a rule broken only by the Nordenskioldf river coming in 
from the west, fifty miles beyond the Daly. "We passed 
the mouth of it on the 11th. 

The country was constantly getting more open as we pro- 
ceeded, and now looked like the rolling hill land of Old 
England, while distant mountain ranges lent beauty to the 
scenery. A rapid was shot on the 12th, the last on the river 
really deserving the name, although further down are others, 
on the authority of previous explorers ; but we found them, 
when reached, to be but ripples along the rocky banks. 

* After M. Antoine d'Abbadie, the well-known French explorer of Abyss- 
inia. 
\ After Baron von NordenskiSld. 
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These last rapids were very picturesque, rushing through 
trap rocks, forming high towers, two of them being Joined 
over a whirlpool by a natural slender bridge of stone. 
Thousands of gulls had made the tops of these isolated 
towers their breeding places, for nothing but winged life 
could ever reach them, and as we shot by on the raft they 
rose in clouds and almost drowned the noise of the roaring 
waters with their shrill cries. The extreme right-hand 
channel, through which we shot on the raft, I believe could 
be ascended by a river steamer with a steam windlass, a 
sharp bend in the river bank giving a short and secure 
hold. If I am right in my conjectures, the Grand Canon 
and rapids mark the head of navigation on the Yukon for 
very light draught but powerful river boats ; a total dis- 
tance of eighteen hundred and sixty-six miles from the 
Aphoon mouth, I named this picturesque little rapid after 
Dr. Henry Kink, of Christiania, a well-known Greenland 
authority. 

After the Yukon receives the many large rivers I have 
noticed, it swells out into quite formidable proportions, 
interspersed with many islands, all of which are so loaded 
with great piles of driftwood on their upper ends that 
when in one of these archipelagoes the scene up and down 
the river is quite different. The same night we camped 
near the first Indian village we had met on the river, and 
even it was deserted. It is called Kit-ah-gon (meaning the 
place between high hills), consists of one log house about 
eighteen by thirty feet, and a score of the brush houses 
usual in this country. Though deserted in summer, it is 
occupied in winter. Kit-ah-gon is in a beautiful valley, 
and I was surprised to see it drained by so small a stream 
as the one, only ten or fifteen yards wide, which goes out 
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jit its foot. Its proximity to the Pelly forbids its draining^ 
11 gi'eat area, yet its valley is the more conspicuoiis of the 
two. 

From here to old Selkirk is but a little over twenty 
miles, and the river is so fiill of islands that for long- 
stretches we could hardly see both banks at a time. This^ 
1 think, is one of the ancient lakes to which I have 
alluded. I was very anxious to determine the relative 
sizes of the two rivers that joined just above Selkirk, as 
upon this determination rested whether the Pelly or 
Lewis river of the old Hudson bay traders was the Yukon 
proper. I was fully prepared to make the most exact 
measurements, but this , was only needed in a rough man- 
ner, as the preponderance of the old Lewis river, the one 
we had descended, was too evident to require any exactness 
to confirm it. The ratio of widths was about five to three, 
and in depth about live to four. 

At old Selkirk nothing but the chimneys, three in num- 
ber, are left standing; the fort was burned in 1851 by the 
Chilkat Indians. The latitude of Fort Selkirk is 62° 45' 46" 
north, and its longitude 137° 22' 45" west (Greenwich). 
Altogether on the Yukon river this far there had been taken 
thirty -four astronomical observations, four hundred and 
twenty -five with the prismatic compass and two for varia- 
tions of the compass. The nearest point to the upper 
Yukon at which regular meteorological observations are 
recorded is the Chilkat salmon country of the Northwest 
Trading Company on Chilkat inlet. The two are separated 
by the Kotusk mountains, making meteorological infer- 
ences very unreliable. The scenery aroiind Fort Selkirk, 
the junction of the Y^ukon and Pelly rivers, is very grand. 
Here commences the upper ramparts of the ' Yukon, or 
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where that river cuts its way through the terminal spurs of 
the Rocky mountains, a distance of over three hundred 
miles, the first hundred of which is like the Yosemite or 
Yellowstone in grandeur. 

We got away from Fort Selkirk July 15th, and although 
Ave understood from Ayan Indians who had visited us that 
their village was but a few miles fiirther on, we had become 
so used to a few straggling numbers of natives, that it was 
a great surprise when we rounded the lower end of an island 
late in the afternoon, to see over two hundred Indians on the 
south bank of the river ready to receive us, our coming 
having been heralded by advance couriers, and all of them 
half frantic with excitement for fear we would drift past 
without visiting them. A line Avas gotten ashore and every 
man, woman and child got hold of it, and the great grid- 
iron of logs went cutting through the water like a launch 
and came up against the bank with a bump that nearly 
Tipset the whole crew. 

These Indians call themselves the A-yans, and live below 
and along the Pelly river, which river is called by them 
A-yan river, and this village, which contained the majority 
of the tribe, is called Kah-tung. It was of a semi-perman- 
ent character — the huts made of spruce brush. These 
spruce brush houses were squalid affairs, especially so 
compared with the bright, intelligent look of the makers, 
and with some of their other handicraft, as their canoes 
and wearing apparel. 

There was a most decided Hebrew or Jewish cast of coun- 
tenance among many of the A-yans, greater than I have 
ever seen among any savages, and it was so conspicuoiis 
as to make it a subject of constant remark. 

Their household implements were of the most primitive 
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type, such as spoons of the horn of the mountain sheep, 
very similar to those of the Tlinkits, but in nowise so well 
carved ; and a few buckets, pans and trays of birch bark 
ingeniously constructed of one piece so as not to leak, and 
neatly sewed with long withes of trailing roots. 

Some of these Indians are armed with very ancient flint- 
lock muskets obtained from the Hudson Bay Company 
directly or indirectly many years ago, and then cost these 
poor savages from 200 to 300 dollars apiece in furs. Many 
of them are armed with bows and arrows. The moose 
arrows used by this tribe have a double barb forward, as in 
the common arrow, while one side is prolonged for two or 
three inches into a series of barbs, and these have the effect 
of working inward with the motion of the animal if it be 
only wounded. Once wounded in this way these Indians 
will stay on the trail of an animal for days, until this 
weapon has made it possible to secure it. In hunting Moose, 
while these animals are swimming the broad streams or 
lakes, they do not hesitate to jump on the animal' s back 
in the water, leaving the canoe to look after itself, and 
despatch the brute with a hand-knife. A companion is 
needed to help get the carcass ashore and secure the 
captor's canoe. 

Small black flies were now commencing to be very numer- 
ous, and were added to the plague of mosquitoes that never 
left us. The nets, that were of some protection from the 
latter, were of no use against the former. The river as we 
left the A-yan village was still very full of islands, many of 
which were covered with a dense growth of tall spruce, and 
looked very picturesque in the canon-like river bottom, the 
steep mountain sides being almost barren of such heavy 
timber. 
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When we were nearly ready to start on the morning of 
the 17th, we found four A-yans in as many canoes at our 
camp from the Kah-tung village above, they having left it 
shortly after we had, and camped just above us on the river 
for the night. They were going down the river some two 
hundred to three hundred miles to a white trader's, and we 
kept passing each other for the next three days. I found 
the floating of the raft, carefully kept in the swiftest cur- 
rent for from twelve to fourteen hours each day, with no 
detentions, fully equalled the average day's journeys of 
the canoes, which were in the water but seven or eight 
hours at the farthest, their occupants stopping to hunt 
every bird and animal, and leisurely cook a mid-day meal. 
In fact, my Indians, who had traded among them, more 
than hinted that they were hurrying in order to go along 
with us. They had with them the carcass of a black bear, 
which they offered us for sale ; and on buying one ham, all 
that we could use, they gave us the rest as a present. We 
took the other hind quarter, and they left the rest on the 
beach, which was explained by the fact that all four of 
these were medicine men, and as such they never partook 
of bear meat. 

That same day we floated past the mouth of White 
river, coming in from the south, which has the local name 
of Yu-ko-kon Heen-a, or Yukokon river, a much prettier 
name than the old one of the Hudson bay traders. The 
Chilkats call it the Sand river, from the innumerable bars 
and banks of sand along its course ; and many years ago 
they ascended it by a trail, which, continued, leads to their 
country, but it is now abandoned. Forty or fifty miles up 
its valley the trail leading from the head of the Tanana to 
Fort Selkirk crosses its course ; and since Fort Selkirk was 
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burned in 1851, the Tanana Indians, who then used it con- 
siderably to reach that point for trading, travel it but little. 
It seems to flow almost liquid mud and no better example 
of its extreme muddiness can be given than to state that 
one person of the party mistook a mass of timber on the 
up-stream side of a low flat mud-bar for floating timber, 
and as evidence of a freshet, which seemed apparent from 
the muddy water, until its permanent character was estab- 
lished by closer observation. The mud-bar and the ad- 
jacent waters were so exactly of the same color, that the 
line of demarkation was not readily apparent. The Indians 
say that it rises in glacier lands, and that it is very swift 
and full of rapids along its whole course. So swift is it at 
the mouth, that it pours its muddy waters into the rapid 
Yukon, and carries them nearly across that stream, the 
waters of the two mingling at once, and not running for 
miles distinct, as is stated in one book on Alaska. From its 
mouth to Behring sea, the Yukon is so muddy that it is 
noticeable even when taken up in rhe palm of the hand ; 
and all fishing with hook and line ceases. 

In the afternoon of the same day we passed the mouth of 
Stewart river. A visit to the shore showed its mouth to 
be deltoid in character. We noticed three mouths, and 
probably more existing. Islands were very numerous in 
this vicinity, covered with spruce and poplar. Tlie swift 
current cutting into their alluvial banks kept their edges 
bristling with freshly fallen timber, and it was almost 
desti'uction to get under this abatis of trees with the raft 
in the powerful current, and some of our hardest work was 
to avoid these places. 

It may be necessary to explain how a greater amount of 
such fallen timber should exist on this river than any 
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other in the more temperate zones equally wooded, and 
I think I can do so to the satisfaction of my readers. The 
banks of the Yukon at these places were about eight feet 
above the level of the water. This is about the depth to 
which the moist ground freezes solid, audit is not until the 
water has eroded six or seven times the distance it would 
in a more temperate climate that the superincumbent weight 
becomes great enough to break oif the projecting bank, and 
as the mass is frozen solid, it is too heavy for the water to 
sweep away. In many places this undermining has gone 
so far that the bank seemed full of caves, and drifting close 
by one could see and hear the dripping from the thawing 
surface. In other places the half-polished surface of the 
ice could be seen in recent fractures as late as July and 
August. 

About noon on the 19th of July we passed the abandoned 
trading station on the river, of Fort Reliance. It was a 
most dilapidated-looking frontier pile of shanties, con- 
sisting of one main house, the store above ground and three 
or four cellar-like houses — the roofs of which were the only 
parts above ground. We afterwards learned that the trader 
had left, fearing harm from the Indians. Nearly opposite 
was the village of Noo-klak-o, numbering about 150 souls. 
Our approacli was announced by the firing of from fifty 
to seventy -five giins, to which we replied with a much less 
number. This method of saluting is very common along 
the river from here down, and is an old Russian custom 
often mentioned in descriptions of travels further down the 
river. The permanent number of inhabitants, according to 
the trader, Mr. McQuestion, was about seventy-five to 
eighty, and therefore they must have had quite a number 
of visitors among them at the time of our passing. They 
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seemed very much disappointed that we did not visit them. 
Their principal food, I understand, is moose, caribou and 
salmon. Their village was a semi-permanent affair and very- 
squalid looking — somewhat like the A-yans, but with a 
greater predominance of canvas. 

Starting next morning from Camp 33, we passed at noon a 
good-sized river coming in from the west, which was called 
by us the Cone Hill river, from its having a conspicuous 
conical hill in its valley, near the mouth. Just beyond the 
mouth of the Cone Hill river we saw three or four bears, 
both black and brown, in an open untimbered space on the 
steep hill-sides of the western bank. We gave them a vol- 
ley with no effect, except to send them scampering up the 
hill into the brush. I was told by a person in Southern 
Alaska, undoubtedly conscientious in his statement, and 
having had considerable experience, that the brown and 
black bears of his district never occupied the same locali- 
ties. And although these localities might be promiscu- 
ously mixed, like the spots on a checker-board, yet each 
species of them remained rigidly on his own color, so to 
speak ; and this led him to believe that the weaker of the 
two, the black bear, had good reasons to be afraid of his 
more powerful kind. This day's experience of the two 
kinds together, in one very small area, shows either an 
error of Judgment of the observer mentioned, or a peculi- 
arity of temper in the animals I saw. My authority spoke 
also of the manner in which the Indians persistently 
avoided the haunts of the brown bear, and this terror of 
that animal I found to exist as far as my travels extended. 

After leaving the Stewart river, which had been identified 
by a sort of reductio ad ahsurdum reasoning, we found it 
absolutely impossible to identify any of the smaller 
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streams from the descriptions and maps now in existence. 
Between two and three in the afternoon we floated past a 
remarkable-looking rock standing conspicuously in a- flat 
level bottom of the river. It very much resembled Castle 
rock on the Columbia river. The next day we came to the 
first Indian village on the Yukon of a permanent character, 
of some six houses, on the western bank of the river. The 
Indian name of the village was Klat-ol-Klin, but is gener- 
ally called Johnny's village, on account of the American- 
ized name of the chief. It numbered from seventy -five to 
a hundred souls ; and on the gravel beach in front of the 
houses were probably one-fourth as many canoes of the 
birch-bark variety, but larger and clumsier in construction 
than those of the A-yans. A number of long, leaning poles, 
braced on their down-hill ends by cross uprights, were 
used for drying salmon, and to keep them from the many 
dogs while going through this process. The dogs are of a 
smaller breed, and noticeably of a darker color than the 
Eskimo dogs of the lower river. They subserve these In- 
dians the same purpose, however. The houses were con- 
structed of logs, in which ventilation seems to be the pre- 
dominating idea, and the large door in front is roughly 
closed by a well-riddled moose or caribou skin, or piece of 
canvas. The roof is of skins battened down by spruce 
poles. The row of houses was so close to the scarp of the 
bank that there was only room in front for a narrow path, 
where two could hardly pass without stepping indoors or 
down the bank. A fire is built on the dirt floor in the centre 
of the habitation, and the smoke left to get out the best 
way it can. As the occupants are generally sitting flat on 
the floor, they are in a stratum of air comparatively clear, 
for the smoke can find air-holes through the cracks, while 
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that which is retained under the skins of the roof is util- 
ized to smoke the salmon which are hung up in this space. 
It was at this village that one of the most wonderful per- 
formances ever given by any of the natives we (encountered 
was displayed. I refer to their method of fishing for sal- 
mon. I have spoken of the extreme muddiness of the 
Yukon from the mouth of White river, and this spot was, 
of course, no exception. An ordinary pint tin cup filled 
with the water was so thick with sediment that nothing 
could be seen at the bottom until it had settled. The water 
is from eight to twelve feet deep on the banks in front of 
their houses, where they fish with their nets, or at least 
that is the length of the poles to which their nets are 
attached. The salmon that I saw them secure were caught 
about two hundred and fifty to three hundred feet out from 
the bank, directly in front of the houses. Standing in 
front of this row of cabins, some person, generally an old 
.squaw, possibly on duty for that purpose, would announce 
that a salmon was coming up the river, when some man, 
identifying its position, would run down to tbe beach, pick 
up his canoe, paddle and net, and start out into the river 
rapidly, the net lying on the canoe' s deck in front of him, 
his movements being guided by his own sight and that of a 
half-dozen others on the beach and bank, all shouting to 
him at the same time. Evidently, in the canoe he could 
not judge well at a distance, for he seemed to rely on the 
advice from shore until the fish was near him, when with 
one or two dexterous and powerful strokes with both 
hands, he shot the canoe to the desired position, regu- 
lating its movements by the paddle in his left hand, while 
with his right he plunged the net the whole length of its 
pole, to the bottom of the river, from eight to tw elve feet. 
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often leaning well over, and thrusting his arm deeply into 
the water, so as to adjust the mouth of the net (covering 
two square feet) directly over the course of the salmon. Of 
seven attempts, at intervals covering two or three hours, 
two were successful, salmon being caught weighing fifteen 
pounds and over. How these Indians at this great distance 
can see isolated running salmon on the bottom of an eight 
or ten feet deep river, and determine their position near 
enough to catch them in the small net, when, under the eye, 
a vessel holding that many inches of water from the river 
(completely obscures an object at its bottom, is a problem I 
will not attempt to unravel ; it must depend in some way 
upon the motion of the fish. In vain they attempted to 
show members of the party the coming fish. I feel satisfied 
that none of the white men could see any traces of them. 
In their houses and on their scaffoldings were several hun- 
dred caught in this way. The only respectable theory 
that I could evolve was that the salmon came along- 
near the top of the water, so as to show or nearly 
show the dorsal fin, and that when they neared the canoe, 
the sight of it, or more likely some slight noise, probably 
made on pui-pose, sent them to the bottom without any 
considerable deviation, and that they were thus directed 
into the net ; but my interpreter told me that this super- 
ficial swimming did not take place, but that the motion of 
the fish was communicated clear to the top from the bot- 
tom. The mouth of the net used is held open by a light 
wooden frame of reniform shape — further down the river 
the reniform rim becomes circular, thereby increasing the 
chan(!es of catching fish ; all the dimensions also become 
much larger. It may be interesting to state that when the 
fish is netted a turn is given to the handle, thus effectually 
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trapping it below the mouth, and when brought up along- 
side a fish-club is used to kill it immediately, for the strug- 
gles of so large a fish might easily upset a fragile canoe. 
A number of Hudson bay toboggans were seen at the 
Indian village and near the trading station, and seem to be 
the principal sledges of the country. Their snow-shoes 
hardly differed in any particular from that of the Chilkats. 
I now noticed, in many places in the flat river-bottoms 
(with high banks, however), that the ground, especially in 
open places, was covered with a springy moss or peat ; and 
if the bank was at all gravelly, so as to give good drainage 
and allow the water to scour out underneath, as is usual in 
temperate climes, and not in immense frozen masses as 
previously described, this moss was so tough that it 
would not go with the banks, but remained attached to 
that of the crest, forming great blankets a foot thick that 
overhung the shores. Some of these banks were from 
fifteen to eighteen feet high, and this moss would reach to 
the water. For the first time the soil seemed to be thick 
and black, and grass always good, now really luxuriant for 
any climate. At Camp 36 we found rosebuds large and 
sweet enough to eat, much larger than those found in a 
dryer and more temperate climate. 

In the afternoon, on the 23d, we sighted Charlie's vil- 
lage, as it is called, but the current was so swift that we 
could not get the raft in so as to camp alongside, but made 
a sand-bar half a mile below. 

Charlie's village was an exact counterpart of Johnny's, 
even to the number of houses. So anxious were the In- 
dians that we should reach it with the raft, that as many 
as could do so put the bows of their canoes on the outer log 
of the raft and paddled with such vehemence that it seemed 
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as if life depended upon success. We found a Canadian 
voyager among them by the name of Joe Ladue, who, as a 
partner of one of the traders on the lower river, had 
drifted here in prospecting the stream for precious min- 
eral. Jo, as he is known, speaks of the natives of both 
these villages as Tadoosh, and says they are the best- 
natured Indians from here to the mouth of the river. 

On the 24th the country seemed to flatten out, the hills 
having lower grades; but the mountains well to the west- 
ward still had patches of snow on their sides near the sum- 
mits. About tAvo in the afternoon the river widened out 
to a great extent, and was full of islands. From here the 
river was one vast network of islands, and the whole coun- 
try as level as the great plains. As we entered it our 
Chilkat Indians, who had never been so far on the river, 
seemed to think we were going out to sea, and indeed a per- 
son having no knowledge of the country might well think 
so. Here the mosquitoes were a little worse than in the 
hilly country, and the gnats most decidedly so. As we 
started out into this flat country, the mountains to the 
left (or west) still continued in a range, thrown back at an 
angle from the river's course, and ran out in a spur that 
was still continued by a series of peaks rising out of the 
flat land and diminishing in size until they disappeared 
towards the north-northwest. I called them the Ratzel 
range, after Prof. Ratzel, of Munich. 

The 27th of July we made old Fort Yukon (now aban- 
doned as a trading station), and connected our surveys with 
those of Captain Raymond, U. S. Engineers, in 1869, thus 
giving a survey of the whole length of the river. Fort Yukon, 
about 1,000 miles from the river's mouth, was established 
by the Hudson Bay Company in 1848, and thrived until 
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Russian America passed into our hands, when, through the 
influence of the Alaska Commercial Company, the organ- 
ization that succeeded the great Russian Fur Company, 
Fort Yukon was astronomically determined and the Hudson 
Bay Company employes notified to vacate. After they did, 
the new party held it for a while, but abandoned it, and 
now Nuklakyet, (500 miles from the river' s mouth, is the 
farthest inland trading post on the great stream. 

One of Senatee's villages, numbering about fifty to sixty 
souls, is at Fort Yukon, and called by the traders the Fort 
Yukon Indians. 

On the 3d of August our hearts were gladdened with the 
entry into the hilly country of the lower ramparts, for the 
everlasting flat country through which we had been drift- 
ing for many days produced a peculiar depression hard to 
desciibeand harder to bear. 

These lower ramparts so closely resemble the ramparts of 
the upper Yukon in many particulars that the conviction 
seemed irresistible that they are one and the same chain of 
mountains, stretched like a bow-string across the great arc 
of the Yukon, bending northward into the flat Arctic 
tundra. 

Two days later we approached the rapids of the ramparts, 
of which w^e had heard and read so much, and felt some 
little anxiety as to their being dangerous if not properly 
approached. A little uncertain, at one point, we in- 
quired of a small Indian village, near which we drifted, 
the distance to them, and they informed us that we had 
passed them about a quarter of a mile behind. They were 
the mildest rapids I had ever seen. 

On the 6th we reached Nuk-lakayet, the first station on 
the river from its head where white men live, and here the 
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old raft was abandoned, and from here to the mouth we 
had a small 10-ton schooner or barka, in the local language, 
and in this, too, we drifted, for there were no sails except 
one small Jib, which helped us occasionally when the wind 
was favorable, and seldom was it on this part of the river 
that the wind was favorable. In fact, from here to the 
mouth a heavy head-wind was our greatest obstacle, many 
times holding us flat against the banks, from which we could 
not move until it abated. In one respect it was a blessing, 
for it kept the mosquitoes from annoying us to any great 
extent, except when we went into camp for the night. 

For many miles down the river villages of Indians were 
encountered, although but comparatively few men were 
seen, the greater number being inland on the tundra, kill- 
ing reindeer for the winter's supply of clothing and bed- 
ding. 

August 14th saw us at Nulato, an abandoned trading 
station of the old Russian Fur Company, and where a large 
number of Russians and their friendly allies were cruelly 
massacred one cold winter night by a neighboring band, the 
Koyukuks. 

Anvic, a picturesque little trading post, was reached on 
the 22d, and from there to the mouth the trading stations 
are more numerous. At Anvic the Indians cease, the last 
village being a band of Ingaeiks, and forty miles farther 
on, at Makagamoot, the Eskimo commence and continue to 
the mouth. 

Myriads of geese were now seen everywhere, preparing 
and mobilizing for the autumn journey to the south, and 
their noises filled the air. 

The night of the 23d of August we had a severe frost, 
the high grass being literally white with it, and the cook 
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grumbling at the unpliability of his dish cloth until he 
could get water heated to thaw it out. 

The next day the mission was reached, being an old 
Greek mission of the Russian Company, and still drawing 
subsidies from Russia. 

Andreavsky was made two days later, and we noticed 
that the hills were rapidly lowering as we neared the mouth. 
The singular spectacle is presented on this river of hills 
only on one side, the northern, for over two hundred miles, 
the southern bank being a low, flat plateau, stretching away 
to a line of blue hills many miles in the distance. As we 
approach Andreavsky the poplar and spruce disappear and 
are replaced by low willow, but wood still abounds in the 
shape of immense drifts on the up-stream ends of the 
numerous islands. 

Near Andreavsky commences the delta of the Yukon's 
mouth ; an interminable number of islands and channels 
that have never been fully explored, and whose extremes 
are ninety miles apart, where they empty into the sea. 

The northern, or Aphoon mouth is the one by which we 
debouched on the 29th, having been picked up by the small 
trading steamer Yukon, and sailed northward some 
seventy-five miles to St. Michaels, or Michaelovski, the 
nearest port to the mouth where vessels of any draught can 
enter and anchor. 

The vast amoiint of sediment brought down by the swift, 
muddy river has been poured upon the shallow shores of 
Behring' s sea for untold ages, until banks have been built 
up for seventy or eighty miles beyond the delta, which 
makes it dangerous for vessels to attempt to cross even in 
moderate weather. 

The afternoon of the 30th we neared St. Michaels, a little 
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village of half-dozen well built log houses, belonging to the 
Alaska Company, situated in Norton sound, and we were 
received by three discharges from as many rnsty Russian 
carronades, to which we responded. 

The revenue cutter Corwin, on which we had depended 
to reach the United States, had left over two weeks before. 
And our hearts lowered accordingly. 

There was hope that the schooner Leo would touch at 
this port, in order to exchange certain government officials, 
and there was also a vessel, the Alaska, at Golovin bay, 
some two hundred miles away, loading with silver ore for 
San Francisco, I sent an Eskimo courier to the latter 
asking if she would touch in at Michaelovski for my party, 
and then sat down to anxiously await results. 

There was an Eskimo village near by, and here some of 
our time was spent. I was greatly surprised to find that I 
was able to carry on a limited conversation with them, 
although the P^skimo I had personally been among were 
those of Hudson bay, and of whose existence they knew 
nothing. One night we went to see the performance of a 
medicine man from Golovin bay, who was to give some 
sleight-of-hand performances and foretell the probability 
and time of arrival of the Leo ; all this for the considera- 
tion of a sack of flour. He took a large blue bead, and 
mashing it up, sent it to the schooner, so he said ; when 
it shortly returned, and being whole, he said the schooner 
was safe and would soon arrive. A similar performance, 
with a quarter of a dollar given him and thrown into the 
water, told him when it returned that she would be here 
by the next new moon. This Polar priest had a grand 
reputation among the natives, having predicted the loss of 
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the Jeannette and the consequent death of the two Eskimo 
furnished her from this point. 

On the eighth of September the Leo bore down in a gale. 
She had on board Lieutenant Ray's party from the Inter- 
national Meteorological Station at Point Barrow on the 
Arctic coast of Alaska, and although already overcrowded, 
room was generously forced for my small party at great 
inconvenience to them, there being thirty-live on board and 
seventeen in the little cabin. 

The Leo was in a bad fix, having stove in her bow against 
the ice while trying to make Point Barrow, and a few- 
doubts were expressed as to her seaworthiness, especially 
so at this time of the year on the choppy waters of Behr- 
ing sea. I might here remark that the Alaska left Golovin 
bay shortly after this time, and has never yet been heard 
from. We got away on the eleventh of September, and 
although a strong head wind made it hard for us to beat 
out of Norton sound ; yet once clear of it, we made across 
Behring sea in less than three days, the fastest time on 
record, and which brought us to the port of Oonalaska in 
the Aleutian islands. 

This grand chain, boldly jutting out into the great 
Pacific, and receiving the warm water of the Japanese cur- 
rent from the equatorial regions, has a milder climate 
than any body of land so near the Pole, yet they are on 
about the same parallel as the British islands. The cold of 
zero has never yet been known upon them, and the exhaust- 
ing heat of Summer has yet to be experienced. Grasses grow 
luxuriantly everywhere, and upon these in the past the 
reindeer fed in large numbers, the timberless land and 
their keen sight protecting them from the rude weapons of 
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the natives until fire-arms were introduced, and their long 
range exterminated them in a few decades. 

Here the Leo was beached and repaired, and after getting 
tired of strolls over the islands and the catching of trout 
from the mountain streams, we heard with joy that she was 
ready, and we bore away from the last foothold on Alaska 
for good. 

Alaska has a grand future with its certain fisheries of 
seal, salmon and whales, paying us annually in them alone 
half its original cost of $7,000,000. The whaling-ground is 
one of the most important ones left in the world, and pay- 
ing yearly a million to our citizens ; while the salmon exist 
in her rivers in greater numbers than ever were found in 
the Columbia, the present source of nearlj^ all our supplies. 
Cod banks stretch along her coast that are so wide and long 
that they have never yet been outlined, and only feebly 
invaded as a commercial enterprise. Signs of precious 
metal are found everywhere, and her southeast islands 
would furnish ample timber supply for grand commercial 
cities ; while those of the southwest would give grazing- 
ground enough to supply the markets of a score of San 
Franciscos. 

Note. — As I am correcting the proof of my article for 
the Bulletin, I learn that the last military exploring expe- 
dition into Alaska, sent by General Miles, has unfortu- 
nately been a complete failure. 
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ITINERARY FROM CHILKOOT MISSION TO OLD FORT YUKON. 

Statute miles. 

From Chilkoot Mission to the mouth of the Dayay river 16.1 

From mouth of Dayay to ending of canoe navigation on Dayay 9.9 

From here to mouth of Nourse river (west) 3.8 

From here to Perrier pass in Kotusk Mts. (4,100 feet high) 11 

From here to Crater lake (head of Yukon) 0.6 

From here to camp on Lake Lindeman 13.1 

Length of Lake LraDEMAK, 10.1. 

From here to Cape Koldeway on Lake Lindeman 3.7 

From here to northern end of Lake Lindeman 5.8 

From here to soutli end of Lake Bennett, over Payer Portage 1.3 

(Here comes in Homan river from west.) 
Prom here to Pryewalski point, Wheaton valley, coming in from the 

west 18. 1 

From here to Richard's rock (east side) 1.3 

From here to north end of Lake Bennett 10. 



Length op Lake Bennett, 39.3. 

From here to west end of Lake Nares from Caribou Crossing 1.7 

From here to east end of Lake Nares 3.3 

From here to Perthes point, or south of Lake Bove 8.8 

From here to head of Takko lake (south) 7.8 

From here to north end of Takko lake 10.3 



Length of Takko Lake, 18.1. 

From here to south end of Lake Marsh 9.1 

From here to north end of Lake Marsh, mouth of McClintock river, 

coming in from last 38.8 
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statute miles. 

From here to upper end of the Grand Canon of Yukon 50.9 

From here to length of Grand Canon and Rapids, being the head of 

navigation on the Yulion 4.6 

From here to mouth 'of Tahk-heena (west) 33.1 

From here to north end of Kluk-tassi lake (probably Lake Lebage). . . 17.8 

From here to Richtofen rocks 14.4 

From here to north end of Kluk-tassi 22.1 



Length op Kluk-tassi, 36.5. 

From here to Mannoir butte (east) , 16.2 

From here to Red butte (west) 3.3 

From here to Grizzly Bear butte (west) 9.4 

From here to mouth of Newberry river (east) 8.9 

From here to mouth of D'Abbadie river (east) 38. 

From here to mouth of Daly river (east) 41.6 

From here to mouth of Eagle's Nest butte (east) 10.7 

From here to Nordenskiold river (west) 39.1 

From here to Rink rapids 25.4 

From here to Hoot-chekoo bluff (east). 35.8 

From here to Von Wilcrek's valley (east) 17. 

From here to Fort Selkirk, through Ingersol islands 31.3 

From here to total length of Fort Selkirk 538.8 

Raft journey to Fort Selkirk 486.8 

From Fort Selkirk to mouth of Sclwin river 33,6 

From here to mouth of White river 62. 1 

From here to mouth of Stewart river 9.7 

From here to mouth of Deer river 65.6 

From here to mouth of Fort Reliance 6.5 

From here to mouth of Chandindu river 12.0 

From here to mouth of Cone Hill river 37.5 

From here to Roquette rock 13.0 

From here to Johnny's village 33.0 

From here to Belle Isle station. . . 1.1 

From here to Boundary Line 141° W 30.3 

From here to mouth of Tojondu river 10.0 
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statute miles. 

From here to mouth of Tahkandik river 22.4 

From here to Charlie's village 29.0 

From here to St. Michael's island 47.4 

From here to Fort Yukon 97.0 

Making the entire length of this part of raft journey 490.2 

Entire length of raft journey on Yukon 1,303.2 

Total length of Yukon river 2,043.5 



